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TExT: “They say peace, peace; 
when there is no peace.” 
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Who said “Peace”? The religious leaders 
of Judah. The prophets and priests of Jeru- 
salem. The men ordained to speak for God 
in Israel. They extolled peace, glorified 
peace, pleaded for peace, promised peace, but- 
there was no peace. Why? Because the 
politicians of Judah thought war, the Govern- 
ment in Jerusalem prepared for war, the 
statesmen of Israel were pursuing a policy 
which made war inevitable. There were two 
groups of men in Jerusalem, one group talk- 
ing peace and the other group thinking war, 
one group praising peace, the other group 
planning war, one group looking for peace, 
the other group making peace impossible. 

The situation is an instructive one because 
it recurs again and again. It was that sort of 
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a situation which preceded the World War. 
Through fifteen years before the Great War 
the workers for peace were unusually active. 
Ministers of the Gospel in large numbers 
preached eloquent sermons on peace. They 
were always exalting peace, showing the 
beauty of peace, urging the necessity of peace, 
promising world peace if only certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled. The preachers were 
not alone in exalting peace. A great company 
of educators and publicists and philanthro- 
pists spoke frequently of peace. There was 
an Interparliamentary Union whose chief 
business was to foster the spirit of peace. 
Every year there was an exchange of visits, 
a group of statesmen of one country visiting 
a similar group in another country. Speeches 
were made, all extolling peace. Even Rulers 
of nations became interested and lifted up 
their voices on behalf of peace. The Czar of 
Russia called a Hague Conference, and a few 
years later a second Conference assembled. 
Edward VII, amiable and friendly-hearted, 
flitted from city to city on the continent, 
always talking peace. Even the Kaiser of 
Germany confessed himself to be a friend and 
supporter of peace, and now and again lifted 
up his voice in loud hosannas over interna- 
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tional good-will. The ministers of the church, 
and the ministers of the state unitedly pro- 
claimed the beauty of peace, but there was no 
peace because the governments were all think- 
ing war. Every great nation was preparing 
for war. All responsible statesmen felt it to 
be their first duty to carry out a program 
which would safeguard their nation in war. 
And so because the political rulers of Christ- 
endom were thinking war and preparing for 
war and waiting for war, the war came. All 
the peace talk came to nothing. The expec- 
tation of peace was a bubble, and it burst. 
The peace prophets were widely discredited 
and derided. They were even denounced as 
idealists, visionaries and dreamers. They did. 
not understand—it was said—the kind of 
world we are living in. It is foolish in a 
world like this to talk about peace, or to 
expect it. And that is true just so long as 
governments think war. The men who thought 
war had the treasuries of the nations in their 
possession, and having the money they could 
buy the guns, and owning the guns war was 
inevitable. No matter who it is who talks 
peace he talks in vain just so long as the gov- 
ernments of the world think war. It is not 
enough to wish peace, or to speak for peace, 
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or to pass resolutions in favor of peace, or 
to pray for peace. All these are futile if the 
governments are preparing for war. Men 
may fill the air with voices clamoring for 
peace, but there can be no peace so long as 
men think war. 

The world finds itself today in a most curi- 
ous predicament. Let me sketch hurriedly 
the world-situation. All the peoples want 
peace. As one of our foremost Generals said 
the other day, “The longing for peace fills 
the minds of untold millions.” The longing 
for peace is undoubtedly more passionate and 
more nearly universal than at any other time 
in the history of the world. All the peoples 
love peace. We Americans do. We do not 
want war. We want peace. If you should 
hear an American say, “I hope we can have 
another war soon,” you would feel he ought 
to be hurried to a sanitorium and treated for 
lunacy. But we Americans are not more 
peace-loving than the peoples of Europe. I 
have been in every nation of Europe but one, 
and I assure you that all the peoples of that 
continent love peace. There is not a solitary 
war-loving nation there. They long for peace 
more passionately than we long for it, because 
thy know better than we do what war is. I 
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have been in the Far East, and [| can tell you 
that all the nations of the Orient want peace. 
Japan wants nothing so much as peace. She 
has not forgotten Port Arthur and Mukden, 
and she never wants to go through such ex- 
periences again. She longs for peace. And 
so does China. A Chinese is a peacelover 
down to the roots of his being. How the 
Chinese hate their war lords! How piteously 
they cry day and night for peace. We have 
a whole world, then, loving peace and longing 
for it with a longing that cannot be uttered. 

The whole world abhors war. We now 
know what war is. Its nature was completely 
revealed in the world’s greatest tragedy. Be- 
fore the World War one occasionally heard- 
it said that “war is a school of virtue.” We 
never hear such talk now. We know it is a 
school of vice—a school of all the vices. Men 
used to say that a little blood-letting did a 
nation good. It led to a spiritual rebirth. 
No one talks after that fashion now. We have 
found out how deep our modern weapons 
cut. The old weapons cut the veins, our new 
weapons cut the arteries. There is danger 
now of the victim bleeding to death. We 
cannot have a little blood-letting. The blood 
comes leaping out with a deadly gush. We 
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know what war is. The World War stripped 
off the plumes and gold braid and we saw 
war naked. We beheld its innermost nature, 
and we now know what a dirty, ghastly, 
hellish thing it is. We all despise war and 
shudder at the thought of it. 

Even the Generals and the Admirals all 
talk against it. In his latest magazine article 
General Pershing says, “I detest war.” That 
is what all the American Generals say, and 
they speak sincerely. That is the way the 
British Generals talk. Not long ago General 
Sir Ian Hamilton unveiled a war memorial 
at Glasgow High School, and this is one of 
the things he said, “For Heaven’s sake let 
each of us do his best against war.” General 
F. B. Maurice of the British Army has been 
writing since the Armistice about the futility 
of modern war. Brigadier General F. P. 
Crozier of the British Army says, “I am now 
all against war because it does not produce 
the required results.” Recently at the meeting 
of the American Legion in Paris, there was 
so much said in praise of peace that some of 
the newspapers declared it was more like a 
peace congress than an assembly of soldiers. 
The speakers poured out such burning con- 
demnation of war that many outsiders asserted 
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that they talked more like pacifists than war- 
riors. There is no doubt that the world ab- 
hors war. That, then, is the first fact for us 
to ponder. The peoples of the whole world 
detest war and long for peace. 

Now let us face another fact. The govern- 
ments of the world are thinking war, prepar- 
ing for war, manufacturing instruments of 
war. There is no questioning of this fact. 
There are more men under arms today than 
there were in 1913. More money is spent 
every year on armies and navies than was 
spent in any year before the great catastrophe. 
We Americans are preparing for war. We 
are spending three hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year on our navy and three ~ 
hundred and sixty million dollars a year on 
our army, a total of six hundred and eighty 
million dollars a year on our engines of war. 
“We have,” says President Coolidge, ‘‘a land 
and sea force, trained and in training, of six 
hundred and ten thousand men, the largest 
we have ever maintained in time of peace.” 
During the last six years we have spent four 
billion dollars on our army and navy, only a 
fraction of what the military and naval ex- 
perts wanted us to spend. Great Britain is 
spending eight hundred and sixty-four million 
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dollars a year on her army and navy. She 
and the United States will spend fifteen bil- 
lion dollars this decade on their armies and 
navies. One-half of all the money spent in 
the world on armies and navies is being spent 
by the two leading Christian nations. When 
I think of the poverty of the world, the awful 
grinding poverty, and when I think of the 
suffering of the world, the immeasurable, 
unimaginable suffering, when I think of the 
ignorance of the world, the vast and appalling 
ignorance of millions of human beings, and 
when in the presence of all these I see the, 
two foremost Christian nations pouring fifteen 
billion dollars in ten years into the equipment 
of war, my mind goes back to a parable 
spoken long ago by a man who understood 
the kind of world we are living in, the par- 
able of the wicked husbandmen. And the 
question which comes to me again and again 
in the piercing and unescapable question of 
Jesus of Nazareth, ““What will the owner of 
the vineyard do unto those husbandmen?” 
Somebody owns this earth. He has a plan 
for the human race. If the two most favored 
nations squander their treasure on the instru- 
ments of slaughter, what will the owner of 
the vineyard do? 
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The goverments are preparing for war, and 
because they are thinking war the world is 
drifting again toward war. Some of you do 
not see this, but men with keener eyes than 
yours see it clearly. Mr. H. G. Wells who 
has two of the keenest eyes God ever gave 
a man, thinks we are drifting toward war. 
He says, “The omens of another war are as 
plain as they were in 1907. The forces to 
which one can turn to stem the drift seem 
relatively even more confused and feeble than 
they were twenty years ago.” One of the 
foremost publicists of our generation—Mr. 
Wickham Steed—formerly the Editor of the 
London Times and now Editor of the British 
Review of Reviews, says, “Peace is not to be 
got solely by thinking. It has to be worked 
and run risks for. Yet today, the govern- 
ments if not the peoples of Europe are ready 
neither to work nor to run risks for peace. 
They are thinking mainly in terms of war 
and are drifting towards a position in which 
only the date of its outbreak will be open to 
doubt.” Mr. David Lloyd George thinks we 
are drifting toward war. He asserts that the 
world has not learned one syllable by its 
experience in the Great War. 


Here, then, is a secend fact to put down 
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by the side of our first fact. The peoples of 
the earth abhor war and long for peace, but 
the leading governments of the world are 
thinking war and preparing for it. 

The second fact is all the more amazing 
because of the desperate efforts which have 
been put forth to abolish war. First of all 
we have a League of Nations. Its aim is 
to give security, but is seems impotent to do 
it. We have a World Court, but the Court 
does not allay governmental fears. We have 
the Hague Tribunal but it does not deliver us 
from our distresses. We have signed arbi- 
tration treaties—dozens of them—but they do 
not allay our suspicions. We have pro- 
tocols of Locarno, but they give us no relief. 
We are urged by many to outlaw war, but 
wise men declare that that expedient will 
prove as impotent as all the others. We 
have organized peace societies until they fill 
the earth. We have passed peace resolutions 
until we are sick of the whole resolution 
business. We have done everything we could 
think of, and in spite of all our efforts, the 
governments of the world are thinking war 
and making preparations for it. 

What is the explanation? It is quite ob- 
vious. The governments are thinking war. 
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In every case a government is a small group 
of men. That small group of men is in the 
grip of the war tradition, held tight in the 
clutches of the war system. Every government 
is the victim of a small group of military 
and naval experts, who have been trained to 
think war, and whose first business it is to 
teach other men to think war. They see 
everything through the bore of a gun. To 
them there is no defense but guns. To them 
there is no effective force but physical force. 
To them every foreigner is a possible enemy. 
Because they are always thinking war they 
adopt a program which inevitably arouses 
suspicion and fear and ill-will. Out of these 
three moods comes war. 


We are drifting towards war because our 
government officials think wrong. The root 
cause of our trouble is wrong thinking. We 
are in the grip of the war thought habit. 
Until that thought habit can be broken there 
is no hope for us. Jesus of Nazareth began 
his work with the passionate exhortation, 
“Repent.” By repent he meant “Change your 
mind! You are thinking wrong. You must 
think right. Until you think right a better 
world cannot come.” He saw that men were 
mistaken in their thinking down to the foun-— 
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dation. “You must be born again. The 
current of your thinking is polluted at the 
very sources. The fountain of your thought 
must be cleansed. The whole structure of 
your thinking must be torn down to the 
ground. You are wrong from the foundation 
up. You must start all over. You must have 
a different spirit, entirely different from the 
spirit you now have. You must be born 
from above.” That is what he said, that is 
what he says. We must cease to think war. 
We must get rid of the militarized mind. 
The militarized mind is clever, but always 
stupid. It gets humanity into a ditch because 
it is stupid. The Kaiser was an incarnation 
of the militarized mind. He was brilliant 
and also stupid. He looked upon every 
Frenchman and every Briton and every Rus- 
sian as a possible enemy. He saw himself 
encircled by enemies. When he looked 
toward the distant East he saw only enemies 
there. Every Chinese was a possible enemy. 
There were four hundred million of them, and 
so he coined a phrase, “The yellow peril.” 
The militarized mind always sees perils. It 
sees perils because every human being is a 
possible enemy. But suppose that we look 
on every foreign nation as a possible friend, 
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there is no longer danger anywhere. Look 
upon every Chinese as a possible enemy and 
the future is black indeed. Who can be safe 
if he has four hundred million enemies. But 
look upon the Chinese as possible friends, 
and what a safe world it is to live in. With 
four hundred million friends in the Far East, 
who could ever do us harm? The supreme 
business of nations is the making of friends, 
and that cannot be done by the multiplication 
of guns. 

My sermon is a plea for thinking peace. 
We are cursed by the habit of thinking war. 
Why do we think war? We are trained to 
do it. Let me introduce you to some of our 
teachers. 


First of all come the officers of the army 
and navy. They are supposed to be a fighting 
body, but first of all they are a teaching 
body. Their first duty is to teach Congress 
to think war. Unless Congress thinks war 
there is no chance of huge military and naval 
appropriations. The number of officers is 
going up. We already have ninety-six thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-two reserve 
officers in our army. In 1916 we had three 
thousand nine hundred naval officers. We 
now have eight thousand five hundred. Of 
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these five hundred and eight are stationed in 
Washington City. Admiral Magruder thinks 
that is too many. He has no right to think 
that. Washington City is just the place for 
naval officers. The President of the United 
States is not on speaking terms with the 
Admiral. The Admiral has committed the 
unpardonable sin. Why should he call the 
attention of the people to what is going on in 
Washington? 

Many of our army and navy officers are 
able men. Some of them are forceful writers 
and a few are eloquent speakers. There is 
an Admiral in our navy whom I always read 
with delight because he is a master of lucid 
and graceful English. These men are able 
teachers. They are always speaking and 
writing. They retire early from active service 
and spend the remainder of their days in 
teaching. Their ambition is to teach their 
country how to think war. Keep your eyes 
on the magazines and note what a lot of 
things our military and naval officers have 
to say. And then pay attention to the after- 
dinner speakers at the big banquets, and 
especially the banquets of Chambers of Com- 
merce and women’s organizations, and you 
will find that the army and navy have 
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something to say and know how to say it. 
The business men of the country must be 
trained to think war. Without their support 
what would become of the appropriations? 
The women must be carefully trained to think 
war, for without their support the future of 
the war system is dark. 

In this work of training the Press takes a 
conspicuous part. Mr. J. A. Spender, one of 
the outstanding British Journalists of our day 
is now visiting our country and has been 
saying some interesting things to his fellow 
journalists here. He has confessed that the 
Press of Europe had not a little to do with 
bringing on the World War. It created the 
war atmosphere. It trained men to think 
war. Week after week it reminded its readers 
of the number of soldiers which France could 
put into the field, and Germany, and Russia 
and Italy and England. Day after day it 
speculated on what would happen when war 
broke out. It flaunted in the world’s eyes 
the number of ships launched by the great 
powers. Year after year it fed international 
suspicion and fear and ill-will. Our Press 
is working along the same line. It makes 
a specialty of pictures. We are all children 
in our love of pictures. We are educated 
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largely through the eyes. The things we see 
make the deepest impression on us. War is 
wonderfully picturesque. Everything con- 
nected with it can be grasped by the camera. 
Even a bloody battle is thrilling on canvas. 
A battleship makes a beautiful picture, so 
also does a cruiser, a torpedo boat, a sub- 
marine, a bomb-dropping airplane, all these 
sit for their photograph, and the photographs 
are distributed all over the country in the 
pictorial supplements of our Sunday papers. 
Millions of Americans look at the pictures 
on Sunday afternoon. In this way our people, 
especially our boys and girls, are being 
trained to think war. 

Another feature in the educational program 
is the holding of military and naval exhibi- 
tions. We have already reached the point at 
which it seems difficult to celebrate anything 
without a military parade. A military parade 
is full of color. It is a feast for the eye. We 
like it. We all like it. We like to talk about 
it and write about it. How our reporters 
exulted in the opportunity to show their liter- 
ary skill in describing the gorgeous spectacle 
presented by the Canadian troops at Arling- 
ton Cemetery last Friday. The army and 
navy are past masters in the art of display. 
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Every year both navy and army play war 
games. They call them “maneuvers and tar- 
get practice. All the games are photographed 
and elaborately reported by the newspapers 
throughout the land. This is an excellent way 
of teaching the people to think war. It helps 
to keep up the appropriations. 


Last month there was a wonderful exhibi- 
tion staged in Aberdeen, Maryland, which 
was graphically described in all our leading 
papers. One New York reporter enthusias- 
tically wrote, “It was the greatest artillery 
show staged on this hemisphere since the 
armistice.” The show began by the firing 
of the biggest gun ever constructed for the 
protection of our nation. It sends a shell 
weighing three thousand three hundred 
pounds thirty miles. The thunder of that gun 
was heard around the world. Military experts 
in every country hearing that gun said to 
themselves, “We too must have a gun like 
that.” All sorts of guns were tested, some 
sending seven hundred pound projectiles six- 
teen miles. They were all heard in every 
country. It is in that way that the nations 
are trained to think war. At night there was 
a still more wonderful demonstration of what 
our army and navy experts are able to do. 
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They created smoke screens, and played with 
them in ways which delighted the spectators. 
They shot at targets two miles high and hit 
them! The exhibition was seen by every war 
department around the world. Five thousand 
Americans were present. Members of the 
cabinet and the highest ranking officers of the 
army and navy and marine corps were there. 
So also were hundreds of prominent civilians 
from Boston and Philadelphia and Chicago, 
and many other cities between. It was indeed 
a great day, and the aim of it was to teach 
us to think war. It taught us and also all 
the other nations. It will be easier now to 
get bigger appropriations for the army and 
navy in every country. 

If a nation is to be trained to think war, the 
college students must be coralled. The men 
in college today will be the leaders of the 
nation tomorrow, and therefore must be 
taught to think war. We have already one 
hundred and twelve thousand under military 
training in our schools, and if some of our 
military experts could have their way, we 
would have compulsory military training not 
only in our universities and colleges but in 
all our high schools too. It is the ambition 
of the hundred per cent militarist to train 
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the entire American people to think war. 

As an important step in the good work we 
have our summer military training camps. Tre- 
mendous efforts are put forth to sweep our 
boys into them. Many persons believe in them. 
Many peace-lovers and even peace-workers be- 
lieve in them. They believe they accomplish 
many desirable results, and do no great harm. 
The argument in their favor is a plausible one. 
They give men exercise in the open air. They 
train men to stand erect. They get men out 
of their slovenly habits of standing and walk- 
ing. They teach the principle of obedience. 
Our young men do not know how to obey. 
Family discipline in many homes has broken 
down. It has broken down in many schools. 
Pupils instead of the teachers have taken the 
school into their own hands. What we need 
is discipline. Send the boys into the army. 
Put them under a Captain or a Major. Let 
them learn how to toe the mark, how to obey 
with alacrity and swiftness. It is a plausible 
argument. Let us teach them patriotism. Let 
us bring them close to the flag, keeping them 
in contact with it through the summer months. 
Our young men must be taught patriotism if 
the Republic is to endure. It is a persuasive 
argument. Surely a man who opposes a sum- 
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mer military training camp is a fanatic! 
What harm does it do? Let me suggest an 
answer. This is the harm which it does. It 
trains our young men to think war. It 
fastens in their minds the idea of war. It 
deepens in them the conviction that every 
nation must prepare for war. It strengthens 
the superstition that the war system gives us 
our only protection. We who take no delight 
in the summer camps have no objection to 
physical exercise, or to the habit of obedi- 
ence, or to the possession of patriotism. By 
all means let us train our boys to stand up 
and to obey their superiors, and to love their 
country, but these matters are only incidentals 
in a summer camp. The aim of a summer 
camp is to train boys to think war. You 
cannot have a military camp without guns. 
You cannot have guns without thinking of 
guns and learning how to use guns. You 
cannot thing of using guns without thinking 
of enemies, men whom you want to kill. That 
is the purpose of the camp, to train boys to 
think of killing men—foreigners, men who 
belong to some other country. The camp 
trains men to think wrong. It fastens on 
multitudes the accursed thought habit of 
thinking war. 
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The argument for a finer physique does 
not move me. I always think of the million 
French boys with fine physiques who sleep 
under the soil, and of the million German 
boys who were trained to stand erect, and 
who now lie flat under the ground. What 
does it profit a nation to train its boys to 
stand straight if it is perfecting them in an 
art which will roll them into bloody graves. 
Obedience is a beautiful thing, but the obedi- 
ence which this world needs is not the mech- 
anical obedience to a military officer, but the 
obedience to the conscience and to the voice 
of God. Let us train our boys to love their 
country, but let us cease to wrap the flag 
around a gun. Let us train our boys to wrap 
the flag around a ballot. The future of 
America depends not on the use of bullets 
but on the use of ballots. Let us train them 
not how to shoot but how to vote. In that 
direction only lies the promised land. It is 
a dangerous mischief-making patriotism 
which cannot live and flourish except in the 
presence of a gun. 

Let us think peace. We have a neighbor 
on the north with which we have squabbled 
off and on for one hundred and fifty years. 
We are always at loggerheads over something 
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or other with Canada. Sometimes we have 
quarreled over boundary lines, and sometimes 
we have a mess of fishery disputes, and again 
and again we struggle furiously over the 
tariff, but we never think war—not with 
Canada. Canada never thinks war with us. 
When we get into our disputes we appoint a 
commission and Canada does the same, and 
the two commissions sit down together and 
thresh the matter out. Why do we do this? 
We have nothing to fight with along the 
Canadian border. We have no battleships on 
the Great Lakes. We have no forts or guns 
along that extended border line. We have not 
prepared for war. We have prepared for - 
peace. We do not think war. We think 
peace. Thinking peace we have peace. We | 
have had it for a century and a half, and 
please God we are going to have it always. — 

Let us on this Armistice Sunday, make a 
new vow to God. Let us promise Him that 
by His Grace we are going from this time 
onward to think peace, seeing in every for- 
eigner a possible friend, and in every human 
being an actual brother, a member of the 
great family which embraces all races and 
nations, and whose Head is our Heavenly 
Father. 
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